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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

In a scholarly and readable publication, 1 Dr. Granbery has tried to 
present the various types of New Testament Christology in such a man- 
ner as to bring out at once their own characteristic features and their 
relations to one another. For this purpose the New Testament is 
regarded as only a part of the larger body of Christian literature which 
can be dated back to the middle of the second century. Thus the 
chapter which deals with I Peter deals also with the contemporaneous 
Epistle of Clement. The Epistle of James finds its place between the 
Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas. The Johannine 
Christology is taken in close connection with that which meets us about 
the same period in the Ignatian literature. By thus widening his 
survey beyond the strict limits of the New Testament, the author is 
enabled to break down the false impression which has been left on our 
minds by the insulation of the New Testament writings. He shows 
us that in the canonical literature we have merely the first, though the 
most important, stages of a historical development, which can only be 
understood in the light of historical method. 

The clear and accurate scholarship of the book is well exemplified 
by the introductory series of charts, in which Dr. Granbery sums up 
bis conclusions as to the date, origin, and mutual relations of the different 
types of Christology. The second chart, more especially, represents 
within the compass of a single page an enormous amount of thought 
and research. New Testament students will find it a true navigator's 
chart, by means of which they will be able to keep their bearings amidst 
the manifold cross-currents of early Christian theology and belief. 

In the body of the book Dr. Granbery explains and defends the 
positions which he has set forth graphically in the charts. He deals 
first with Jewish messianic doctrine anterior to Jesus; then with the 
messianic teaching of Jesus himself. He proceeds to show how the 
christological idea was developed in the early Palestinian church, and 
how it subsequently received a classical form in Paulinism. Chapters 
follow on the several types of Deutero-Pauline doctrine* as we find it 
in Acts, in Colossians and Ephesians, in Hebrews, in I Peter, and I 
Clement. We then pass to the apocalyptical Christology, and finally 
to the Christology of the Johannine writings, the Ignatian epistles, 

1 Oittline of New Testament Christology. A Study of Genetic Relationships within 
the Christology of the New Testament Period. By John Cowper Granbery, Ph.D. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. 127 pages. $0.56. 
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and the later second-century literature. Throughout the author 
confines himself to the one subject of christological doctrine. At times 
we are conscious of the difficulty of isolating this doctrine from the 
many others by which it was more or less directly influenced. But 
while the subsidiary doctrines are not discussed, they are sufficiently 
indicated. A reader who comes to the book with a fair knowledge of 
the general movement of thought in the Apostolic Age will have little 
trouble in supplying the necessary background. 

Dr. Granbery is widely read in the modern literature of his subject, 
and fearlessly accepts even the more radical results of criticism in 
regard to not a few debated questions. At the same time he preserves 
a sound and independent judgment, and is never carried away by a 
mere theory, however attractive. Nothing could be better, for instance, 
than his account of the Pauline Christology, and its affinities with 
pre-Christian speculation. He does full justice to the views advocated 
by Wrede and his school, while carefully pointing out their limitations 
and vindicating the essentially Christian character of the apostle's 
teaching. The least satisfactory chapter of the book, to our mind, 
is that which deals with the messianic conceptions of Jesus himself. 
The subject is admittedly a difficult and obscure one; and Dr. Granbery 
may be right in his assumption that the available evidence does not 
warrant us in arriving at anything more than a conjectural result. 
But one cannot but feel that a more searching investigation ought to 
have been applied to a question so fundamental to the whole theme of 
the book. In the messianic ideas of Jesus himself we have probably 
the key to a great deal that seems arbitrary and inexplicable in the later 
development; and it would surely have been worth while to have 
attempted a more thoroughgoing discussion of these germinal ideas. 

The book as a whole has a value quite out of proportion to its size 
and its modest pretensions. It is the work not only of a scholar, but 
of a man of real historical and theological insight. In his brief chapters 
of exposition he rarely fails to bring into clear relief the essential features 
of each type of doctrine, and to assign it its true value in the process 
of historical growth. Here and there we may differ from his conclusions; 
but they are never advanced rashly, and we never miss the feeling that 
we are in the hands of a safe and competent guide. While professing 
to be only an outline, the book is much more than a bare summary. It 
can be read with pleasure from beginning to end, and is far more inter- 
esting and lucid than many an elaborate treatise on New Testament 
theology. To the student who desires a general introduction to theo- 
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logical research, and to the teacher who feels the need of a clear and 
suggestive epitome, we can recommend no better book. 

Dr. Staudt seeks "to trace historically the development of the idea 
of the resurrection, from its origin in the Old Testament through Jewish 
and Christian literature, to the end of the first quarter of the fourth 
century." All students of the earlier patristic writings are aware of 
the immense importance attached to this doctrine, and of the wide 
diversity of views regarding it. Dr. Staudt has done a distinct service to 
theological learning by his careful and able digest of all the available 
material. 2 Beginning with a brief sketch of the foundations of the 
doctrine in Jewish and Greek speculation, he proceeds to examine the 
New Testament teaching on the resurrection generally and more par- 
ticularly on the resurrection of Christ. He then reviews, in separate 
chapters, the development of the doctrine in the apostolic Fathers, the 
Apologists, the Gnostics, and their orthodox opponents, the Alexandrian 
School, and the later writers prior to the Council of Nicaea. A con- 
cluding chapter sums up the results of the discussion. 

Dr. Staudt has brought to his task a wide knowledge of the relevant 
literature, and a considerable power of analysis and criticism. The 
material with which he has to deal is so vast in extent that it seems 
hardly fair to suggest that his treatment is occasionally incomplete. 
But we think he might have found room for some discussion of the 
influence exercised by the mysteries and the oriental religions on the 
Christian belief in a future life. This influence, as modern investigation 
is teaching us, was of first-rate importance, and was quite distinct from 
that of Greek philosophy and Jewish apocalyptic. 

The chapter on the New Testament doctrine would require a good 
deal of revision and supplementation. Jesus' teaching on the kingdom 
and the conditions that will obtain in it, cannot immediately be 
connected with the idea of immortality. The "spiritual body" of Paul 
is not defined quite accurately — "an organism controlled by the spirit, 
though other than pure spirit." In his critical judgments, too, Dr. 
Staudt is apt to be a little too hasty and confident. He refers, with no 
other authority than Wendt's partition theory, to "a stratum in the 
Fourth Gospel coming probably from the hand of John himself." He 
assumes that the lost conclusion of Mark is preserved in Matt. 28:8-10 
and 16-19. The reference to Mark, chap. 13, as the "Great Apocalypse" 
is an obvious slip. 

» The Idea of the Resurrection in the Ante-Nicene Period. By Calvin Klopp 
Staudt, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. 90 pages. $0.54- 
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For the larger part of his book the author is occupied with the 
development of the doctrine by the Fathers; and we have found this 
whole section useful and illuminating. It is shown how the idea of a 
fleshly resurrection gradually became predominant, and threw the 
more spiritual conception into the background. The victory of the 
realistic view is traced to a variety of sources, and chiefly to the endeavor 
to vindicate the historical fact of the resurrection of Jesus, as against 
Gnostic rationalism. Dr. Staudt arrives at the conclusion, not a little 
surprising, though to all appearance historically sound, that the Gnostics 
"for some reason or other came nearer to the views of Jesus and Paul 
than did the church at large with its dependence on the gospel writers, 
and its control of Jesus and Paul by these." This is only one of many 
suggestive reflections which are thrown out in the course of the book, 
and which help to make it a real contribution to theology, as well as an 
admirable work of reference on an important chapter of theological 
history. 

E. F. Scott 

Queen's College 
Kingston, Ont. 
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The problem set by the traditional belief in miracle is clearly stated 
and is considered at length in relation to various allied interests by 
Wendland's monograph. 1 Starting with the religious view which requires 
the belief that God introduces new forces into history when desirable, 
Wendland attempts to show how this religious belief is compatible 
with our modern cosmic philosophy. After showing that the conception 
of miracle was fixed in the structure of religious belief in connection 
with a pre-scientific world-view, he traces the typical ways in which 
theologians from Augustine down have dealt with the question of har- 
monizing the traditional religious demands with the presuppositions of 
a scientific cosmology. The constructive portion of the book consists 
in a criticism of deterministic theories of nature and of history. Wend- 
land rightly insists that the conception of causality must not be confused 
with the notion of the identity of cause and effect. There is in the 
effect a new element which did not exist (save as we scientifically picture 
it as latent) in the cause. The process of evolution, both in nature 
and in history, involves many developments which could not have been 

1 Der Wunderglaube im Christentum. Von Johannes Wendland. GSttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. 134 pages. M. 3. 



